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teacher than Plato, and a more luminous and unfading gospel than that which was faintly traced in reason and conscience. Thus were the Incarnation and the Christian Bible introduced ; and this Bible revealed features of the divine nature (such us the Trinity) which were above the gaze of reason, and positive enactments (baptism, church-membership, the necessity of grace, etc.) which were beyond the sphere of conscience.
In the Church of Rome to-day we have a perfect illustration of the change which came over Augustine's philosophy. In her academies, in the atmosphere of the study, her teaching is rationalistic. She leads the inquiring thinker up the very steps that Augustine ascends in his early works, and insists that ' reason precedes faith.1 But in the streets and the market-places she reverses the order, and demands faith as a condition of understanding. So far is this true that the world at l«irge is ignorant of her academic doctrine, and only knows Rome as the champion of authority and the rebuker of reason. When Augustine passed from his academy, his Epicurean fellowship, and monastic community, to the streets of life, his Platonism gradually faded, and his maxim was reversed. He found neither reason